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Editorial— The National Retail 


Demonstration 


The first organized and nation-wide 
movement to acquaint the public with 
the importance of retailing in the na- 
tional economy occurred during the week 
of September 19. The purpose of this 
codrdinated promotional event, con- 
ceived and directed by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, has been 
stated as follows: 


1. To stimulate consumer confidence: Mer- 
chants, by showing that they believe and have 
reason to believe in the future of this country, 
can collectively move mountains and lead the 
way back to recovery.* 

2. To identify the retailer: The average 
customer does not understand what the retailer 
does, his economic function, or his reason for 
being. The public needs enlightenment. 


In the past, retailers have made very few 
and only sporadic, individual efforts to 
show the customer the value of their 
services. As a result, even though re- 
tailing engages the activities of five and 
one-half million people and sells forty 
billion dollars’ worth of goods, it is still 
widely looked upon as an undignified 
calling, motived solely by the lure of 
profits and with little feeling of social 
responsibility. Legislators give much 
closer ear to the problems of farming, of 
the steel industry, and of the automobile 
industry than they do to those of the 
retailer. Retailing is still looked upon 
as an occupation unworthy of the ablest 
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young men and women. Even though 
it has collected an organized body of 
facts; even though it has developed 
standards of practice for consumer, em- 
ployee, and vendor relations; and even 
though many leading merchants measure 
their success not in profits but in service 
—retailing has not been recognized as a 
profession. 

In the past, the most fruitful steps 
taken in this direction were the estab- 
lishment by far-seeing merchants of 
schools such as the School of Retailing, 
New York University. The purpose was 
to attract into retailing young people 
who look upon retailing as a career and 
who prepare themselves for their chosen 
occupation, much as do doctors, lawyers, 
and engineers. 

While this method is proving emi- 
nently sound, progress is naturally slow, 
for it takes years for those imbued with 
the new viewpoint to reach places of 
authority. 

The National Retail Demonstration 
has given new impetus to the educational 
institutions that have for many years 
attempted to put retailing in a class with 
the professions. It has provided the 
consumer, the legislator, and the young 
person seeking a vocation a conception 
of the dignity that retailing has achieved 
and of its key position in making for 
higher standards of living. 
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Some of the specific methods used by 
retailers during the week in question 
were as follows: 


1. Widespread institutional advertising that 
stressed the retail services of assembling and 
storing goods, of providing wide assortments, 
of helping customers get their money’s worth, 
of financing customer’s needs by means of 
credit, and of delivering goods 

2. Special window displays tied up with the 
above 

3. Radio programs at which prominent people 
extolled the industry — 

4. Special store exhibits and decorations 

5. Trips for customers behind the scenes 

6. Essay contests for the public on the retailer’s 
services 

7. Fall opening sales giving tangible evidence 
of the services stressed 


The National Retail Demonstration 
came at a most opportune time—the 
recovery from a secondary depression 
and the insistence on the part of the 


consumer for more facts about goods. 
As a stimulator of business, it is infinitely 
superior to the buy now campaigns of 
the past and it demonstrates to the con- 
sumer that the retailer is really her pur- 
chasing agent and is trying to give her 
complete and accurate facts about the 
merchandise in stock. 

But the Demonstration can achieve no 
lasting success unless retailers will con- 
tinue the program begun. In the future, 
institutional advertising should be given 
much more attention than it has received 
in the past. Greater efforts should be 
made to meet the demands of the con- 
sumer for helpful merchandise informa- 
tion, and the spirit of service and social 
responsibility must permeate not only 
the minds of the business leaders but 
also those of the legion of small mer- 
chants and their employees. 

J. W. W. 


The Government’s Buy and Give 
Campaign 


The WPA has recently undertaken a 
program of grave concern to retailers, 
to taxpayers, and to consumers. It has 
bought thirteen million dollars’ worth of 
men’s, women’s, and children’s clothing 
directly from manufacturers with sur- 
pluseson hand. Through State Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare, it has dis- 
tributed them to the needy. In the case 
of the men’s clothing, some eight hundred 
manufacturers submitted bids, itemiz- 
ing their surplus stocks and their asking 
prices. Where merchandise was deemed 


suitable, it was inspected by a group of 
store buyers lent for the purpose. These 
checked prices and qualities and recom- 
mended purchase by the WPA. 

There are two important problems of 
policy involved. One is a determination 
of the best way to obtain clothing for 
the needy and the other is the wisdom 
of taking surplus production off the 
market. 

In the past, Government relief agen- 
cies have generally acted through stores 
rather than attempting to deal directly 
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with manufacturers. For example, a 
few years ago the New York City De- 
partment of Public Welfare gave cloth- 
ing vouchers to its relief clients for 
presentation to authorized retail stores. 
When retailers turned these vouchers in, 
they received cash. Thus, they partici- 
pated in the process of clothing distribu- 
tion and were able to keep workers 
employed. 

When the WPA goes directly to the 
manufacturer and side-steps the retailer, 
it is able to obtain clothing at wholesale 
prices, but it also assumes costs of dis- 
tribution that are normally assumed by 
retailers. Direct Government buying is 
thus another example of Government 
competition with private industry. It 
may lead even further to Government 
production. For example, the PWA 
has actually considered putting idle 
hosiery machinery to work to make 
hosiery for those on relief. Even though 
direct purchase or manufacture by the 
Government may reduce the initial out- 
lay, there is no assurance that the total 
cost of putting goods into the hands of 
the needy is reduced—provided costs are 
properly allocated. And even were a 
Government bureau actually to dis- 
tribute at a lower cost than private 
industry could, it is dangerous to allow 
the Government to compete with its 
citizens, with those to whom it looks for 
financial support. In the long run, 
Government’s industrial activities are 
not economically conducted. 

The other problem involved in the 
WPA purchase of clothing has to do 
with the practice of relieving the whole- 


sale market of surpluses. Our Govern- 
ment has done this frequently in the 
agricultural field to help the farmer. 
The wisdom of these purchases is 
debatable and the extention of the policy 
to the manufacturing industries is 
fraught with danger. In this instance, 
the plan seems to have been conceived 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America who found it hard to get jobs 
for its members because clothing manu- 
facturers were loaded up with surplus 
stocks. Accordingly, this group pre- 
sented the idea to the WPA as a move 
that would not only provide clothing for 
relief economically, but might also lead 
to reémployment of labor in the clothing 
trades. Such reémployment, however, 
would in practice probably depend upon 
renewed buying by retailers, not upon 
the improved stock condition of the 
manufacturer. 

Here is an example of Government 
funds being spent for the benefit of a 
group of manufacturers who had allowed 
themselves to get caught with heavy 
inventories. Thus, the Government 
artificially maintained prices in the, 
clothing market. Surpluses that would 
normally have passed into the hands of 
retailers and consumers at very low 
prices were purchased by the WPA at 
prices probably higher than the manu- 
facturers would have otherwise obtained. 
Thus, the consumer is penalized, the 
retailer loses legitimate business, and the 
taxpayer sees no hope for relief as the 
Government discovers new groups that 
look to it for assistance whenever they 
overproduce. 
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Collective Bargaining and Arbitration 
in Australia 


Y. SEYMOUR 


With labor relations the number one retailing problem, the plan involved 


in Australia is of great interest. 


There, unions must register, they must 


give 14 days’ notice before striking, they are subject to fines and de-registra- 
tion, and they must bargain not with individual employers but with represen- 
tatives of the industry. 


Conditions of employment for most 
workers in Australia are regulated by 
“Awards” which cover hours of work, 
wages, sex, and age composition of any 
one group, and other special working 
conditions. The latter vary with the 
particular industry or occupation and 
include such matters as holidays, over- 
time, sickness, traveling allowances, and 
apprenticeship. 

Owing to large areas and to political 
factors, there are separate Industrial 
Commissions (arbitration courts) for 
each State, and also one set up by the 
Federal Government. The Federal 
. Court has exclusive jurisdiction of some 
industries and other industries have the 
option of going under State or Federal 
jurisdiction. This has caused much con- 
fusion, but now the Federal Court 
Awards overrule any State Awards where 
there are differences, and the basic wage 
in each State is based on the Federal 


basic wage. 


PROCEDURE FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The following is a brief description of 
the procedure in New South Wales for 
arbitration between employee and em- 
ployer. Somewhat similar procedure is 


followed in the other States of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The machinery set up by the State 
government for the fixation of Awards is 
controlled by the Industrial Commission 
which is composed of four judges who 
are appointed for life and who have the 
status of Supreme Court judges. Three 
judges comprise a full bench and the full 
bench can delegate to one judge its juris- 
diction and functions in a matter under 
review. This Commission is sometimes 
called the ‘‘Arbitration Court” because 
when it was formed it took over the 
powers and jurisdiction of the Arbitra- 
tion Court which was in operation up 
to 1926. 

The Cabinet of the Government al- 
ways includes a minister who is head of 
the Department of Labour and Industry. 
This Department superintends and en- 
forces many aspects of industry, includ- 
ing elevators and scaffolding, safety of 
buildings, and protection to workers in 
dangerous occupations. It also polices 
industry to check that Awards are being 
strictly followed, and it administers the 
Factories and Shops Act which regulates 
opening and closing hours of stores. In 
many cases, the inspector from the De- 
partment of Labour and Industry is more 
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strict than the union officials in inter- 
preting the Awards. 

The first step in obtaining an Award 
is to apply to the Industrial Registrar 
for registration as a union. This is 
granted by the Registrar unless objec- 
tions are lodged by other unions or em- 
ployers who have the right of appeal to 
the Industrial Commission. 

After registration, the union applies to 
the Industrial Commission for the ap- 
pointment of a conciliation committee to 
cover the portion of industry covered by 
that union. This committee usually 
comprises four members, two nominated 
by the employees and two by the em- 
ployers. The chairman is a man ap- 
pointed by the Minister and called the 
“conciliation commissioner.”” This man 
is the chairman of all the conciliation 
committees formed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. 


THE AWARD OR UNION CONTRACT 


The conciliation committee is advisory 
only and cannot hear evidence unless 
power is delegated to it by the Industrial 
Commission. The chairman has no 
vote. If the committee unanimously 
agrees on any matter submitted to them 
then the decision is referred to the Indus- 
trial Registrar for settlement of the 
minutes and gazettal as a new Award or: 
as a variation of an existing Award. If 
the committee agrees in part or not at 
all, the parts not agreed to are referred to 
the Industrial Commission for hearing 
and decision. 

Awards are fixed for a period not 
exceeding three years but under the Act 
are continued in force thereafter until 
varied or rescinded. In the event of 
serious dissatisfaction with an Award 
during its currency the union can give 


fourteen days’ notice to the Industrial 
Registrar of its intention to strike or it 
may render an Award which has been in 
operation for a period of at least twelve 
months no longer binding on its members 
by the vote of a majority of its members 
at a secret ballot in which not less than 
two thirds of the members of such union 
take part. The conciliation commis- 
sioner immediately calls a compulsory 
conference of all parties to the Award. 
If no settlement can be reached at this 
conference the union is compelled to 
take a secret ballot of its members to 
decide whether a strike will be called. 
Strikes after fourteen days’ notice are 
legal, but heavy: penalties up to five 
hundred pounds’ fine are imposed on 
unions striking without notice. These 
unions may also be de-registered and 
the Award canceled. Whether a strike 
is legal or illegal, the employers are free 
to engage outside labor and picketing 
by force is a criminal offense. 

Breaches of the Arbitration Act, such 
as failure to exhibit copies of Awards 
prominently in the place of work, and 
also breaches of Awards such as failure 
to pay full rates of wages or to adhere 
to hours of work are civil offenses. Such 
cases are heard before Stipendiary 
Magistrates who are all appointed Indus- 
trial magistrates. The final court for 
appeal is the Industrial Commission and 
its decision cannot be called into question 
in any other court. Industrial magis- 
trates may impose penalties, but these 
penalties have to be enforced through the 


‘District Court. From a union point 


of view this is a weakness as penalties are 
very often impossible to collect owing 
to liquidations and change of ownership 
in businesses run by employers who con- 
tinually infringe Awards. 
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BASIC WAGE 


Award rates of pay are based on the 
basic wage, allowing margins for skill or 
the nature of the work. The basic wage 
is fixed for a unit of man, wife, and one 
child so that a certain standard of living 
can be maintained by the lowest grades 
of unskilled labor. Under the child- 
endowment scheme, additional chil- 
dren are subsidized by the Government 
according to the income of the parents. 
The objection to this system is that the 
young single man on the basic wage is 
getting more than he should, but no 
better method has yet been determined. 

Until recently, the basic wage was 
reviewed and fixed by the Industrial 
Commission of each State every six 
months, guided by changes in the costs 
of living. The present system of fixing 
the basic wage for New South Wales is 
to follow the Federal Court’s “needs” 
basic wage plus loading of 6/— per week 
arranged by this State. 


HOURS OF WORK 


The hours of work (at present 44-hour 
week) for each State of the Common- 
wealth or class of employees are fixed by 
the various Industrial Commissions. 
All Awards observe the standard working 
week except in the case of some danger- 
ous or unhealthy occupations when 
shorter hours may be fixed by the tri- 
bunal that is hearing the particular ap- 
plication. The unions contend that the 
fixation of the 40-hour week as agreed to 
at Geneva is a function of the Federal 
Government as one of its treaty-making 
powers. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Except in the case of a huge organiza- 
tion with a practical monopoly over one 


industry, the unions do not bargain with 
individual employer-firms. A log of the 
required conditions and rates of pay is 
served on every employer concerned, 
with the notice that unless these are 
granted within twenty-one days the 
union will bring the matter in dispute 
before the Industrial Commission with a 
view to obtaining an Award based on the 
said log. The employers in most indus- 
tries have an organization such as The 
Retail Traders Association which ap- 
points two members to the conciliation 
committee concerned. The employers 
try to arrange a settlement at a meeting 
of this committee under the Conciliation 
Commissioner; if not, the matter will be 
decided by the Industrial Commission. 

In such cases, the union log and the 
counter claims of the employers often 
show a wide difference of opinion and 
conciliation would seem out of the ques- 
tion. However, these initial claims are 
made in a bargaining spirit and final 
agreement is generally far removed from 
the original claims. 

The settlements by Awards may ex- 
ceed the demands of the unions or union 
secretaries as was proved in a recent case 
where the union secretary and the em- 
ployer arrived by conciliation at an 
agreement that was very much in favor 
of the employer. The only item left in 
dispute was the wage rates and when this 
was submitted to the Industrial Com- 
mission the judge severely criticized the 
union secretary and reviewed the whole 
agreement, altering many clauses con- 
siderably and making a new Award 
accordingly. 


FACTORS IN SETTLING DISPUTES 


In the fixation of Awards and settle- 
ments of disputes there are, broadly 


ttle- 
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speaking, three factors taken into con- 
sideration: 

1. The welfare of the workers in each occupa- 
tion. Hours, rates of pay, and other conditions 
are fixed according to the dangerousness or 
arduousness of, and skill required in, an occu- 
pation. 

2. The welfare of the industry and what it can 
afford to pay for labor. There is taken into 
consideration each particular industry, its value 
to the community and its profit-earning capac- 
ity. The latter may be governed by competi- 
tion outside the community and by the measure 
of tariff protection or Government subsidy which 
can be given. 

3. The effect of each particular industry, and 
the effect of the Awards controlling it, upon the 
economic and social life of the community as a 
whole. This is exemplified in the retail trade 
by the male-female proportion clause explained 
below and the senior-junior proportion clause. 
Another example is the limitation of overtime 
which industries are allowed to work women 
and minors. 

There is no doubt that the industrial 
system as outlined above has proved a 
valuable factor in obviating industrial 
labor troubles and strengthening the 
economic structure of the community. 
As an instance of the latter, special 
clauses governing the proportion of male 
to female workers have lately been in- 
serted in the retail-shop Awards. Our 
population is about equal in males and 
females and at present there is a surplus 
of unemployed males and a shortage in 
industry generally of females due to 
increased use of automatic machinery. 
These clauses are an attempt to get more 
males employed. 


GROUPS OF RETAIL EMPLOYEES COVERED 
BY AWARDS 


Retail stores, according to size and 
location, are controlled mainly by the 
following in New South Wales: 


Shop Assistants Metropolitan Award 
(covering outer suburban areas) 

Shop Assistants General Award 
(covering city and adjacent areas) 

Restaurant Employees Retail Shops Award 

Watchmen, Caretakers, and Cleaners Award 

Carters Retail Stores Sydney (County of Cum- 

berland) Award 

Caterers Casual Employees Retail Shops Award 
(This covers people engaged for special ban- 
quets and balls in the evening) 

Shop and Office Assistants Country Award 


There are many other retail Awards 
fixed to cover special areas of New South 
Wales with slightly varying rates of pay 
and conditions. 

On studying these Awards one notices 
the many overlappings in area and occu- 
pation, also differences in conditions and 
wage rates. These are caused partly by 
political factors, also because there are 
different conciliation committees han- 
dling the various Awards on a basis of 
collective bargaining and by conciliation. 
These anomalies are confusing and irri- 
tating to storekeepers, and there is a 
move being made now to standardize 
Awards on some logical basis. 


DETAILS OF PROVISIONS OF AWARDS 
GOVERNING SALESPEOPLE 


Below is a broad description of some 
of the main points of the Shop Assistants 
Awards: 


Hours of work. Commencing time is 
8.00 a.m. and finishing time weekdays 5.45 p.m., 
late shopping night 830 p.m. Saturday 
12.30 p.m. Refreshment rooms, milk bars, etc. 
have longer trading hours with employees on 
shifts. No dry-goods or department stores open 
before 9.05 a.m. as otherwise the 44-hour week 
would be exceeded. 

Rates of pay. The minimum school-leaving 
age is 14 years and wages are graded from under 
15 to 22 years. At 23 an employee must be 
paid the senior rate. Increases up to 33} per 
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cent are specified in the Award for positions of 
skill or responsibility such as window dressers, 
section heads, buyers, floor walkers. In prac- 
tice, of course, good buyers and other key posi- 
tions command much more than Award rates. 

The senior rate for shop assistants usually 
shows an approximate margin, over the Federal 
basic wage, of 30 per cent for men and 50 per 
cent for women. The large difference in the 
women’s rate is because the women’s basic wage 
is recognized as being fixed on a wrong basis 
and is too low, although no move to readjust 
the women’s basic wage has been successful. 

Overtime rates of time and a half on week- 
days and double time on Sundays and holidays 
are payable for all time worked in excess of 8 
hours on ordinary days and 9} hours on late 
shopping days or hours worked outside the fixed 
starting and finishing times for each day. 

Both junior and senior assistants employed 
for less than one week must be paid at casual 
hourly rates which are fixed for both sexes at 
approximately double the ordinary male senior 
rate. There is a minimum payment of four 
hours for any one day, and broken time is not 
allowed. 

Holidays. Employees are entitled to all pro- 
claimed public holidays which are usually about 
twelve each year, and to an annual holiday of 
one week on full pay. 

Termination of employment. Assistants em- 
ployed for more than three months are entitled 
to and must give one week’s notice. All public 
holidays following immediately on last day of 
employment must be paid for. 

Proportion clauses. The one covering male- 
female proportion has already been mentioned 
and it would not be necessary in a community 
where there is an excess of female workers. 

The other clause lays down that the propor- 
tion of seniors to juniors in a store must be one 
to one except that in an odd number the odd one 
may bea junior. The clause also provides that 
not more than one male junior may be employed 
for each male senior employed. 

Preference to unionists. Other things being 
equal, and subject to the Returned Soldiers 
Preference Act, unionists must be given prefer- 
ence in employment. While it is not possible 
to obtain actual figures, we estimate that cer- 
tainly not more, and probably less, than one 
third of the shop assistants in New South Wales 
are unionists. 


What the New Family 
Income Studies Mean 
to the Retailer 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(United States Department of Labor) 
has completed the most important study 
yet made on how urban families spend 
their incomes. Thirty-two representa- 
tive cities have been included: New York 
and Chicago, 6 other large cities, 15 mid- 
dle-sized cities, and 9 small ones. The 
total family expense is divided into 15 
groups of goods and services, ranging 
from major items such as food to minor 
expenses such as that for tobacco. 

To the retailer located in a city similar 
to any one of these thirty-two, the report 
will prove illuminating in revealing how 
much is spent for different kinds of goods. 
For example, a retailer in Denver, 
Colorado, may cater to white families 
whose incomes average in the $2,500 to 
$3,000 bracket. Reference to the tables 
of the Government study will show the 
following for this group: 


Per Cent of 
Expense Total Expense 


Total annual expenses, 
not including sav- 
ings and insurance.. $2, 362 100.0 


279 11.8 
Housing, including 

fuel, light, and re- 

frigeration......... 456 19.3 
Household operation. . 114 4.8 
Household furnishings 

and equipment..... 83 3.5 
Automobile purchase 

and operation. ..... 302 12.8 
Transportation other 

than automobile... . 41 1.7 

[Continued on page 82] 


A Merchandising Quiz 


The following true and false quiz covers technical phases of merchandise con- 
trol and inventory valuation. Correct answers to the 40 statements are found 
on page 94. To obtain 32 correct answers is good and 36 excellent. 


True False 


1, The terms purchase markup and markon are synonymous. 

2. A markup of 50 per cent on retail is equivalent to 100 per 
cent on cost. 

3. Gross margin equals the maintained markup minus cash 
discounts earned plus alteration costs. 


4. The cost price of goods may be found by dividing the re- 
tail by 100 per cent, plus the markup percentage on cost. 


5. An initial markup of 40 per cent with reductions of 10 per 
cent yields a maintained markup of 34 per cent. 


6. If maintained markup is 34 per cent, cash discounts earned 
3 per cent, alteration costs 1 per cent, and expenses 30 per 
cent, the profits are 2 per cent. 


‘ 7. Net sales equal gross sales minus returns from customers 
and minus allowances to customers. 


8. The term landed cost signifies only the billed cost of pur- 
chases plus transportation charges paid by the store. 


9. Interest charged customers on installment purchases is a 
part of the sales of a store. 


10. When goods in stock at inventory have a replacement value 
of more than cost, they are valued at the higher market 


price. 
11. If closing inventory this year is understated, profits are 


understated this year. 


12. An understatement of closing inventory this year will re- 
sult in a correct profit for next year, provided next year’s 
closing inventory is correct. 


13. The retail book inventory is the difference between the 
total merchandise handled at retail and the sum of the 
sales, markdowns, and discounts to employees and cus- 


tomers. 


14, Charging interest on assets of a store increases expenses 
and decreases operating profit but has no effect on net 
profit. 


15. Transportation charges included in the valuation of the 
closing inventory should first be subtracted from the total 
amount of transportation charges to be added to purchases. 


16. The terms: perpetual inventory and the retail method of in- 
ventory are synonymous. 


17. Under the retail method, whenever a buyer takes mark- 
downs of $100, he reduces his profits $100. 
~ 18. Merchandise shortage is properly defined as the amount 


of merchandise stolen from the store. 


19. Total retail deductions times the complement of the initial 
markup equals the gross cost of merchandise sold. 
- 20. If an item costing $12.00 is marked $20.00 and later reduced 


to $15.00 the market price used for inventory purposes 
is $9.00. 
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21. The blind-check system requires the use of a dummy in- 
voice. 

22. A unit-control system is essential in every department of a 
store. 

23. A tickler-control system is generally cheaper than a per- 
petual inventory-control system. 

24. The reserve requisition system of unit control is a periodic 
inventory system rather than a perpetual inventory system. 

25. If the turnover in four weeks is one half, the annual rate of 
turnover is six and one half. 

26. Turnover based on an average of the year’s opening and 
closing inventories will be overstated. 

27. In a fashion department, the chief advantage of reducing 
stock without curtailing sales volume is to decrease interest 
and insurance expense. 

28. If transactions are increasing 10 per cent a year and the 
average sale is expected to be 10 per cent smaller, dollar 
sales will remain unchanged. 

29. If a stock of goods retailing at $1,000 is reduced to $900 and 
sold, the markdown is 10 per cent. 

30. An established store can seldom maintain a constant rate 
of growth over a period of years but can often maintain a 
constant dollar increase. 

31. If stocks have been properly adjusted to sales at the begin- 
ning of a season, a 20 per cent increase in sales during the 
season should be accompanied by a 20 per cent increase in 
stocks. 

32. Planned purchases for a month mean the amount of mer- 
chandise that a buyer may order during that month. 

33. Controllable profit of a department exceeds the operating 
profit by the amount of indirect expense (overhead) charged 
the department. 

34. During a period of recession, a decline in dollar expenses is 
generally accompanied by an increase in the expense per- 
centage. 

. Payroll is‘one of the functional divisions of expense. 

. An example of loss leader merchandising is when an article 
costing 80 cents is sold for $1.00 even though the average 
expense rate of the department is 30 per cent. 

37. Under a one-price policy, all customers who buy a certain 

style are required to pay the same price. 

38. A merchandise classification is a subdivision of a selling 
department. 

39. The receiving department of a store generally supervises 
only the receiving and checking of goods and not the 
marking. 

40. The term advertising allowance means the amount of money 
a store budgets for promotions. 


True False 


The Technique of Informative Labels 


FERDINAND F. MAUSER 
The author of this article assisted in developing labels for the private brands 
of a large metropolitan department store. His suggestions on how to make 
technical facts about goods available to customers are thus based on first- 
hand experience. 


Informative labels are statements 
attached to or imprinted upon mer- 
chandise giving, for the benefit of the 
consumer, specific information regarding 
the quality, construction, and methods 
of care of the merchandise so labeled. 
Labels may be classified into three types: 
they may indicate grade, be descriptive, 
or be a combination of the two. The 
use of grades alone without other descrip- 
tive matter is largely limited to agri- 
cultural products and is beyond the 
scope of this study. 

The purpose of a good informative 
label is to give fully, and yet concisely, 
all the merchandise information neces- 
sary to enable the consumer to know 
exactly what the merchandise is, and 
what to expect from it, so that she will 
be able to decide intelligently whether or 
not that merchandise will fulfill her par- 
ticular needs. 

Informative labeling may be under- 
taken by the manufacturer, wholesaler, 
or retailer, but it is primarily the func- 
tion of the manufacturer. The producer 
of goods is not only best able to provide 
the facts economically, but if he brands 
his products he has much to gain from 
favorable customer response to his 
labels. Most retailers are not large 
enough to bear the expense of an exten- 
sive labeling program. However, there 
is another informing device, discussed 
later in this paper, which is not nearly 
so costly and is more practical for the 
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store. Probably the only point at which 
retailers are justified in developing in- 
formative labels is in connection with 
their own branded merchandise, particu- 
larly when it is competing with manu- 
facturers’ brands that are labeled. 
Even though most of the actual label- 
ing of goods must be done by manufac- 
turers, retailers nevertheless, as guard- 
ians of consumer interests, have the 
responsibility of prevailing upon manu- 
facturers to label their merchandise. It 
is the obligation of every retailer to urge 
his resources to undertake a labeling pro- 
gram and to help them with it as much 
as possible by supplying information as 
to what the customer wants on the label. 


STANDARDIZED LABELS 


Before any labeling project is under- 
taken, it is first necessary to adopt a 
general outline and procedure to be fol- 
lowed in drawing up all labels. There 
are two! approaches that may be con- 
sidered. The first, which has been used 
rather extensively, follows an outline of 
four questions which are answered for 
each item labeled. Probably the out- 
standing example of the question-type 
label, as developed by a manufacturer, is 
that of Marshall, Field & Co. in the 
labeling of its Fieldcrest-brand mer- 
chandise. Each of these labels follows 

1 There is a third possibility—simply to indicate mate- 
rial content on price tickets. Since such labeling fails to 


give the cu: omer much of the information necessarv for 
wise buying, it is not considered here. 


q 

4 
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the same general pattern in that the 
merchandise information is always given 
under the following general headings: 
what it is made of; how it is made; 
service it will give; best care for longer 
wear. 

The Marshall Field headings are prac- 
tically the same as those recommended 
by the Consumer-Retailer Relations 
Council. The Consumer-Retailer head- 
ings ask the following standardized ques- 
tions of each item of merchandise: what 
it is made of; how it is made; what it will 
do; how to care for it. 


TAILOR-MADE LABELS 


While many believe the standardized 
question-type headings to be best, there 
is another approach which has merit and 


is worthy of serious consideration. This 
approach is much more flexible and 
recognizes the fact that the importance 
of specifications varies with the mer- 
chandise. Instead of answering the 
same questions in the same order for all 
merchandise, the chief facts customers 
wish to know about each specific type 
of goods is determined and a label is 
especially devised to reveal these facts. 
For example, in a questionnaire sent out 
to 750 consumers, it was found that, in 
the case of garments, consumers thought 
color permanence to be the most impor- 
tant single factor, fiber content was 
second, washability third, shrinkage 
fourth, and correct size fifth. Therefore, 
on the garment tags, the first heading 
would be color permanence, the second 


1. What It Is Made Of 


2. How It Is Made 
Size: 


3. What It Will Do 
Breaking strength: 
Shrinkage: 


4. How To Care For It 


SUNSET SHEET 
Made to comply with rigid Government specifications 


May be washed at home or sent to commercial laundry. Wash the way cotton should 
be washed. Avoid use of strong bleaching compounds. 


Cotton 


Torn size—81 x 108 inches. 

Finished size—81 x 104 inches—correct 
size for double bed. 

Not less than 4.6 ounces per square yard. 
Woven 68 warp by 72 filling threads. 
Soluble finishing material not more than 
1 per cent of the weight of the fabric. 


Not less than 70 pounds in either direction. 
It is the nature of sheeting to shrink 
slightly in washing. Will not shrink more 
than 5 per cent in warp and 2} per cent in 
filling. 


Ficure 1 
SAMPLE LABEL USING THE STANDARDIZED QUESTION HEADINGS 
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fiber content, etc., in the order of impor- 
tance. In the case of furniture it was 
found, in the same consumer survey, that 
material content was the most important 
consideration. Hence, in drawing up a 
furniture label, the first heading would 
be material content. See figures 1 and 
2 for examples of labels using both 
methods. 


COLLECTING THE INFORMATION 


After the approach to be used has 
been decided upon, the next step is to 
gather all the merchandise information. 
This is done in one of the following ways: 
(1) consulting the labeler’s source of 
merchandise or materials for complete 
specifications, (2) referring, in case the 


1. Wear 


Hem: 


3. Washability 
Shrinkage: 


Instructions: 


name) bureau of standards. 


COTTON SHEET 


Every statement on this label has been checked by (store’s or independent laboratory’s 


The greater the breaking strength, the 
stronger the sheet, and the longer it will 
wear. This fabric requires 62 pounds pull 
warpwise and 58 pounds pull fillingwise to 
break. 

This fabric weighs 4.3 ounces per square 
yard; it is a medium-weight muslin. 

The greater the number of threads per 
inch, the tighter the weave. This fabric 
is woven 64 warp threads by 64 filling 
threads. 


81 x 108 inches. 
81 x 104 inches. 
3}-inch hem at top; }-inch hem at bottom. 


It is the nature of sheeting to shrink 
slightly in washing. This sheet will shrink 
not more than 6 per cent in either direc- 
tion. 

The soluble finishing material in this sheet 
averages 6 per cent of the weight of the 
fabric. This is necessary to give the 
sheet a neat, even surface. 

This sheet is made of cotton. It may be 
washed at home or be sent to a commercial 
laundry. Wash the way cotton should be 
washed—avoid the use of strong bleaching 
compounds. 


Ficure 2 
SAMPLE LABEL IN WuicH HEADINGS ARE SELECTED ACCORDING TO IMPORTANCE 
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labeler does his own manufacturing, di- 
rectly to the specifications used in the 
manufacturing process, (3) independent 
testing. The testing method of securing 
information is most desirable because it 
has been found that information from 
suppliers is not always complete and 
accurate. In the case of a manufac- 
turer, the name of an independent testing 
laboratory is more generally accepted 
than the manufacturer’s own specifica- 
tions. After all the information has 
been gathered, it should be classified 
under the appropriate outline headings. 
This sheet, containing all the merchan- 
dise information, is known as the ““Mas- 
ter Sheet” and is kept permanently on 
file for reference. See figure 3. 


SELECTING THE PERTINENT FACTS 


The next step is to choose from the 
Master Sheet the most important infor- 
mation necessary to give a true picture 
of the merchandise. Just how much 
or how little this should be is open to 
question. The answer is dependent 
upon the type of merchandise and the 
type of customer. If it is found that 
customers of the community are very 
“consumer conscious” and are asking for 
a great deal of technical information, it 
must be given to them in some form or 
other. Mere presentation of technical 
information is not enough. It must first 
be interpreted for the customer so she 
can understand it and derive a true con- 
ception of the qualities of the article. 
While it is not advisable to eliminate 
figures entirely, it is wise to supplement 
them with an explanation. There are 
limits, however, to the size of the label. 
The label must be clear, explanatory, 
and in the language of the customer, yet 
it should be written in a “telegraphic 


form ;” that is, with as few words as pos- 
sible. One of the greatest difficulties in 
writing labels is to keep down the size 
without sacrificing information. 
DEVELOPING STANDARDS 


Since there are as yet no standards for 
labeling terms, it is best to set up defini- 
tions for the terms used. Terms like 
high quality, excellent, medium, and aver- 
age should be defined before they are 
used, so that labels may be consistent. 
The best method is to choose as few 
terms as possible that designate quality 
and then to set up definitions for each 
quality. Thus the terms can be used 
with a uniformity of meaning in the 
description of all merchandise. Other 
arbitrary terms must also be defined 
before being used on labels or in adver- 
tising. An example of a standard for 
shrinkage terms, as set up in the store 
in which the writer devised labels, is as 
follows: 


Sanforized Shrunk = shrinkage of not more 


than 1 per cent 
Preshrunk = shrinkage of not more 

than 2 per cent 
Washable = shrinkage of not more 

than 5 per cent 


Every statement made on a label 
should be checked by an expert, because 
the person drawing up labels for a variety 
of goods cannot possibly be an authority 
on all items of merchandise. Such tech- 
nicalities as the matter of referring to 
warp first, and filling second, and of 
stating the fiber of the highest content 
first are all easily acted upon by a person 
familiar with the trade, but they may 
quite innocently be violated by a person 
not initiated. The person drawing up 
labels must be thoroughly familiar with 
the various rulings of the Federal Trade 


& 5? 


1. What It Is Made Of 
Fiber content: 


Binding: 

2. How It Is Made 
Size: 
Weight: 


Threads per inch: 


3. What It Will Do 
Breaking strength: 


Warmth: 


4. How To Care For It 


Washing instructions: 


100 per cent wool. 
Durable rayon taffeta fabric. 


Length: 72 inches. 

Width: 84 inches—correct size for double 
bed. 

Total weight 4 pounds (or not less than 13 
ounces per square yard). Good weight for 
combination of warmth and comfort. 
Woven 28 warp by 21 filling threads. 
Standard for this type blanket. 


Requires 50 pounds pull warpwise and 34 
pounds fillingwise to break. Considered 
strong blanket. 

Warmth is 85.6 per cent relative warmth 
as compared to Alaska seal. Indicates 
rating of good warmth. 


Does not fade or stain. 

Satisfactory. Withstands 38 hours’ ex- 
posure to sunshine as measured by Fade- 
ometer. 

Does not fade or stain. 

It is the nature of blankets to shrink. Will 
not shrink more than 5 per cent in either 
direction if washed carefully according to 


This blanket may be dry-cleaned or laun- 
dered at home satisfactorily providing our 
washing instructions are carefully followed. 
Wash at wrist temperature (98.6°F.) with 
pure white soap flakes. Soak until thor- 
oughly wet, then douse up and down 
gently, squeezing suds through particularly 
soiled areas. Do not rub or twist. Rinse 
thoroughly in clear water at wrist tem- 
perature. Remove excess moisture by 
gently squeezing with the hands. Never 
wring or twist. Do not dry directly in sun 
or cold air. Shape gently and hang to dry 
by folding blanket evenly over a taut line. 
Remember that all deep colors may crock 
slightly. 

Never store blanket unless first thoroughly 
cleansed; also be sure to provide suitable 
protection against moths. 


Ficure 3 
MASTER SHEET 
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Commission in regard to the labeling of 
rayon, silk, furs, and shrinkage in cotton 
goods. He must also be familiar with 
the regulations contained in the new 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
If labels are in any way misleading to 
the consumer, the labeler is subject to 
heavy penalties—provided the goods 
enter into interstate commerce. 


SUMMARY OF STEPS IN LABELING 


The process of developing informative 
labels then may be summarized in the 
following five steps: 


1. Draw up a general outline to be used for all 
labels. 


2. Gather all specifications for each item of 
merchandise. 

3. List specifications under outline headings 
(Master Sheet). 

4. Choose specifications necessary for the label, 
and write them with explanations as clearly 
and as briefly as possible. 

5. Have each label checked by an expert in the 
particular merchandise under investigation. 


COUNTER MERCHANDISE MANUALS 


Even though informative labeling is 
mainly the function of the manufacturer, 
the retailer should be the main distribu- 
tor of consumer information. When the 
consumer makes a purchase, it is natu- 
rally the retailer of whom she asks mer- 
chandise information. The question 
then arises, what is the best method for 
the retailer to adopt, when the vendor 
has not provided labels? As already 
pointed out, labeling is generally too 
extensive for the retailer and it is imprac- 
tical to attach labels to many articles. 
There are several alternatives, but an 
excellent method of presenting informa- 
tion is by means of counter merchandise 
manuals. Under this plan, each depart- 
ment gathers complete merchandise 


information for every item, puts this in- 
formation into manual form, and places 
it on the counters to be used by both 
customers and salespeople. See figure 4. 

This plan seems to be most satisfactory 
for the following reasons: 


1. Expense. It is obvious that pages duplicated 
in two or three loose-leaf manuals are cheaper 
than printed labels for each separate item of 
merchandise. 

2. Adaptability. Merchandise information is 
available for every item of merchandise in 
the department. One of the biggest disad- 
vantages of labels is that they are too large 
to attach to many items, and then, too, infor- 
mation on a label never can be as complete 
and explanatory as in a manual. On many 
items of merchandise, such as gloves, belts, 
and handkerchiefs, it is difficult to attach 
labels properly without having them con- 
tinually falling off and getting lost. 

3. Comparison. One of the greatest reasons 
why consumers want merchandise informa- 
tion is to compare merchandise as to value 
and quality. Counter manuals greatly facili- 
tate this comparative process, because the 
customer has before her specifications for all 
grades carried. When labels are used, the 
specifications of only one quality appear on 
each and it is difficult to refer to many labels 
during the buying process. For example, a 
domestic department may carry four different 
grades of sheets. It is easier for the customer 
to determine which grade would best suit 
her needs if she can see the specifications for 
each grade before her on one page rather than 
on four different labels located in different 
sections of the department. 

4. Revision. It is comparatively easy to revise 
specification changes in loose-leaf counter 
manuals; therefore, they can be more definite 
than labels. It is risky to put definite speci- 
fications on a large stock of labels because 
even the quality of supposedly standardized 
branded goods changes. Statements on 
labels can consist of only minimum specifica- 
tions or generalizations. If the thread count 
on a sheet is changed, it is a simple task to 
change the figure in the counter manual, 
whereas a change in the figure on a label 
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Price .19 -50 .75 
Breaking Pounds warpwise 52 54 57 43 
Strength | Pounds fillingwise 36 55 36 57 
Water Ab- | Per cent of own 525 560 571 592 
sorption weight 
Color Per- All colors washable and sunfast 
manency 
Size All bath size, 24 x 48 inches 
Count and | Threads warpwise 36 2-ply 36 2-ply 38 2-ply 27 2-ply 
Ply Threads fillingwise 38 single | 40single | 40 single | 33 single 
Threads in pile (per | 36single | 36single | 38single | 54 single 
inch) 
Weight Ounces per square 10.3 12.3 14.4 15.5 
yard 
Total weight in 8.6 9.6 11.7 12.8 
ounces 


WASHING INSTRUCTIONS 
Wash the way cotton should be washed—avoid the use of strong soaps and bleaches 
Things to Remember When Buying Towels 
. The more threads in the pile, the greater the absorbency. 
If strength is desired, notice the ground warp and filling; if absorbency is desired, notice 
the pile. 
The selvages should be firm and even. 
Generally the heavier the towel, the greater the absorbency. 
Weight does not necessarily add to strength. 
Beauty and difficulty in design may sometimes cause a high price in towels. 
. Novelty towels may be expensive but not correspondingly absorbent and strong. 
. Hems should have close stitches and should be even. 
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FicureE 4 
SAMPLE PAGE FROM A COUNTER MANUAL 


means the printing of and replacement by an 


of the same merchandise can be placed 
entirely new set. 


on the same page to facilitate compari- 
son. There is no need, however, to be as 
brief in explanations and specifications 
as was necessary in the case of labels. 
The information on each page can be 
rated as to importance, or follow the 


In composing a ¢ unter manual, it is 
probably best to follow the suggestions 
already made for drawing up labels. 
Instead of having a separate sheet for 
each piece of merchandise, all grades 
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question outline as was suggested with 
labels, but the order of specifications on 
different prices of the same article should 
never vary, since it would be confusing 
in making comparisons. Pages in the 
manual should be arranged in alpha- 
betical order according to the name of 
each item. Tabs for location of pages 
simplify finding desired information. 


CONCLUSION 


With the growth of the consumer 
movement, retailers are finding it more 
and more important to provide cus- 
tomers with merchandise facts that will 
throw light on the utility of goods offered 
for sale. Since specifications available 
for the customer’s inspection comprise 
one of the most satisfactory methods of 
doing this, a sound program for the 
retailer is as follows: 


1. Codperate with vendors in developing labels 
to be attached by the latter. 

2. Prepare merchandise manuals for nonbranded 
or privately branded goods. 

3. Include in the advertising copy the most im- 
portant facts reported in labels or in merchan- 
dise manuals. 

4. Train salespeople so that they may be able 
to interpret the specifications in terms of the 


needs of each individual customer. 
[Continued from page 72] 
Personal care, includ- Per cent of 
beauty parlor, etc... 53 2.2 
Medical care......... 120 5.1 
Recreation 83 3.5 
Tobacco............. 33 1.4 
Reading............. 22 0.9 
Education........... 29 1.2 
Gifts and direct taxes. 118 5.0 
Other expenses. ...... 18 0.8 
If he is a women’s clothing merchant, 


he will be struck by the indication that 
his customers devote only $279 per 


family to clothing, less than they spend 
on their cars. With four persons in the 
typical family, only about $150 can be 
available for the woman’s wardrobe, 
about $90 for the man’s, and perhaps $40 
for the children’s. This $150 must cover 
some thirteen different classes of apparel, 
many of which must be replenished a 
number of times a year and many of 
which require a number of items suitable 
to different occasions. Furthermore, 
the National Resources Committee has 
recently estimated that the incomes of 
89 per cent of the families and individual 
consumers in the United States are under 
$2,500. Of 39 million consuming units 
in the country, one third have incomes 
less than $780 and averaging only $471 
a year; another third incomes averaging 
$1,076; and the highest third incomes 
averaging $3,000. 

In spite of his wish, then, to trade up, 
the merchant will recognize that his 
major emphasis must be on inexpensive 
goods. Even if with recovery the in- 
comes of his customers increase $500 a 
family, this will be spread over a multi- 
tude of goods and services. Only a little 
can come to the clothing merchant. 
Most of the increase will probably go 
into others of the 15 classes of expendi- 
tures listed. 

There is need for a keener realization 
of the many goods and services compet- 
ing for the customers’ dollar. Whether 
fairly or not, retail stores have been 
roundly criticized for neglecting the 
rank and file in their zeal to do business 
with the small handful of customers who 
will pay high prices for best quality 
goods coupled with excessive service. 
The current income surveys will help 
to keep merchants from making this 
mistake. 


1937 in Retrospect 
ELMER O. SCHALLER 


The future of retailing is partially foretold by the experiences of 1937. Here 
is a summary of those experiences and trends. 


Sales and profits were distinctly good 
in 1937, according to two “‘yearbooks” of 
the department-store craft: the Harvard 
University report, Operating Results of 
Department and Specialty Stores in 1937 
by Carl N. Schmalz and 1937 Depart- 
mental Merchandising and Operating 
Results issued by the Controllers’ Con- 
gress of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. The table on the next page 
summarizes the results as reported by 
the former. 

Dollar sales were between four and 
five per cent above those for 1936 and 
at the highest point since 1931. After 
allowance for price changes, sales were 
only slightly below those of 1931, which 
represented an all-time high. These 
favorable sales records were made despite 
the abrupt decline in business in the 
late summer and early fall. 

Both percentage earnings and dollar 
earnings were higher in 1937 than for 
any year since 1929, excepting only the 
peak year, 1936. Gross margin rates 
were at approximately record levels. 
But for the high percentage expenses, 
caused chiefly by heavy expenditures for 
personnel and for taxes, 1937 would have 
been a more profitable year than 1936, 
and the best year since 1929. 

The general average net profit (before 
income taxes) for department and spe- 
cialty stores each year since 1929 is as 
follows according to the Harvard report: 
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Year lores 
1929........ 4.3 5.0 
2.6 2.8 
Rcciess Loss 2.4 Loss 2.8 
2.6 1.6 
4.9 3.6 


In the accompanying table, some of 
the major merchandising and operating 
data are indicated as revealed in the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
report: 


THREE-YEAR GENERAL AVERAGE DATA 


(Department and specialty apparel stores with 
annual sales over ow as one group) 


1936 1935 
Cumulative markon 


Markdowns, per cent 

of sales........... 7.0 6.6 7.2, 
Gross margin, per 

cent of sales....... 36.1 36.1 35.5 


Total operating ex- 
penses, per cent of 


4.5 33.5 33.9 
Stockturns.......... 3.7 4.0 3.9 
Returns, per cent of 

8.8 8.7 8.6 


CHIEF DIFFICULTIES OF 1937 


Fundamentally, the chief problem of 
1937 was maintaining sales volume in 
the face of an apparent depression. 
This, in turn, resulted in a high per- 
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3.3% 4.6% 3.0% 3.8% 3.9% 4.2% 4.0% 


2.9% 
* Usable figures for this item were given on less than 75 per cent of the reports. 


income)..... 


Net Profit or Loss (before Federal tax on 
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centage of expense. Two expenses in 
particular were to blame: (1) high labor 
costs and (2) heavy tax burdens. 

The high labor costs were caused in 
part by the higher average compensation 
per employee. Productivity of sales- 
people measured by the number of trans- 
actions per salesperson per hour of work 
did not increase. There was little 
improvement in the proportion between 
selling and nonselling employees; 51 per 
cent of the employees were engaged in 
selling in 1937 compared with 50 per cent 
in 1936. 

Percentage expenditures for taxes, 
other than taxes on real estate, rose in 
both 1936 and 1937. In 1937 the aver- 
age percentage outlay for taxes including 
Federal income taxes but excluding real- 
estate taxes was approximately one and 
one-half per cent. 


PROFITABLE LINES 


Generally speaking, the piece-goods 
and accessories sections were profitable, 
as were some of the apparel departments. 
The women’s hosiery department con- 
tributed most to the total store dollar 
net profit. The large sales volume (3.1 
per cent of the store) together with its 
high rate of earnings (8.4 per cent of net 
sales) made this the outstanding depart- 
ment of the year. 

On the other hand, the fur department 
probably experienced the greatest decline 
in earnings, dropping from 9.8 per cent 
in 1936 to 4.3 per cent in 1937. 

The ten departments earning the 
highest profit percentage and the ten 
lowest are listed in the next column. 


VARIETY CHAIN STORES 


Another Harvard publication reports 
that what is true of department stores 


Leading Profit Departments 
Per Cent 
Corsets and brassieres......... . 10.3 
Women’s hosiery.............. 8.4 
Laces, trimmings, etc........... 7.7 
Basement millinery............ 7.4 
Negligees and robes............ 6.3 
Knit underwear............... 5.7 
Handkerchiefs................ 5.6 
Severest Loss Departments 
Per Cent 

Basement dresses.............. 3.8 
Sporting goods and cameras 2.9 
Women’s, misses’ dresses. .... . . 2.9 
Miscellaneous housewares ...... 2.6 
Books and magazines.......... y 
Basement piece goods.......... 2.2 


is also true of variety chains. According 
to Expenses and Profits of Limited Price 
Variety Chains in 1937 by Stanley F. 
Teele, sales were higher in 1937 than 
in 1936, gross margin higher, expenses 
higher, and net profit lower. Average 


operating results were as follows: 
Per Cent 

36.9 
Net operating profit........... 4.3 
Net other income.............. 3.1 
Net gain before income and un- 

divided profit taxes.......... 7.4 


This report features a study of em- 
ployee productivity in variety chains. 
It reaches the conclusion that produc- 
tivity is much higher in stores having a 
high sales volume than in those having a 
low volume. The tendency of States 
to tax chain stores in relation to the 
number of unit stores in each chain is 
resulting in fewer but larger units in 
chain systems. 


Trends in Retail Training 


JOSEPHINE BOYLE 


This study reviews the history of training during the past twenty years. It 

points out the chief mistakes that have been made and presents a program for 

the future. The opinions of leading authorities on the subject have been ob- 
tained in order to ensure fair and comprehensive treatment. 


THE RETAIL TRAINING CYCLE 


Few training departments, with a his- 
tory of from fifteen to twenty years, are 
now more than half the size of those in 
the same stores in the early years of 
training. The whole history of the de- 
partment has, moreover, been one of 


recurring periods of expansion and cur- 
tailment. 

The business cycle. Authorities ex- 
plain its uncertain stride in different 
ways. One explanation attributes it 
entirely to business conditions. There 
is a weight of evidence to support this 
view inasmuch as the ups and downs of 
training have coincided with periods of 
prosperity and depression. Starting 
during the war, it expanded until the 
depression of 1920-1922 when it was 
drastically curtailed, it expanded again 
until 1929, when with the depression it 
was again curtailed, reorganized, or com- 
pletely abandoned; it again came into 
prominence between 1935 and 1937. 

In support of this explanation, there 
is the additional fact that training has 
fared no worse than many other depart- 
ments in the store. There has been re- 
trenchment all along the line to reduce 
operating expenses and to prevent seri- 
ous losses. With a reduction in force, 
and with no new people hired, there is less 
training to be done than in more pros- 
perous times. 


Training regarded as monessential. 
Some of those who have been most 
closely connected with training have, 
however, been able to discern further 
movements within the business cycle. 
As one experienced training director! has 
expressed it, “It is almost impossible to 
convince them (executives) that the 
(training) department is more than an 
amiable and semiphilanthropic eccen- 
tricity on the part of the management 
and when the slightest emergency arises 
they at once take it for granted that all 
educational plans must be either aban- 
doned or postponed...this attitude 
develops . .. once a month on the aver- 
age with more concerted outbursts at 
intervals of about...a year....” 
Some people even go so far as to say 
that depressions have furnished an 
excuse for doing what would have been 
done eventually without an excuse. 

From centralized to decentralized train- 
ing. The subject might be dismissed 
with either of these conflicting, though 
apparently logical, explanations but for 
certain circumstances which suggest a 
third line of thought. 

In spite of changes dependent upon 
business conditions, it is a fact that in 
the store in which training has received 
greater emphasis than in any other in 
this country the staff, which was reduced 


1 Dorothy F. Pendleton, Staf Training in Department 
Stores (London: The Efficiency Magazine, 1932), p. 42. 
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by more than four fifths during the de- 
pression of 1920-1922, has experienced 
no further expansion since that time. 
During the same period this situation 
has been reversed in another pace-setting 
store. 

This matter of recurring expansion 
and curtailment of the training program 
has been mainly a cyclical process of cen- 
tralization and decentralization. In the 
Filene store, for example, which has fur- 
nished a pattern for so many training 
departments, its course has been as 
follows: 


1. Informal decentralized training up to 1902 

2. Formal centralized training under the welfare 
head 1903-1907 

3. Discontinuance of training 1907-1909 

4. Revival of centralized training under a train- 
ing director 1909-1922 

5. Almost completely decentralized training 
1922-1938 


Inasmuch as decentralized training re- 
quires the services of a smaller central 
training staff than does centralized train- 
ing, it might be said with equal logic 
that this training cycle was either caused 
by business conditions or by the training 
policy pursued. 

Control through policy. The history of 
training in one large New York store 
proves that it is possible to prevent the 
disturbing process of expansion and con- 
traction. In this store the training pro- 
gram has maintained a consistent growth 
throughout its history of twenty years. 
Two factors seem to be responsible. In 
the first place, it started as a small cen- 
tralized department in response to a 
definite need. In the second place, it 
pursued, from the beginning, a consistent 
policy of expansion through decentraliza- 
tion until the supervision of decen- 
tralized training now requires a central 


staff more than three times the size of the 
original central staff. 

This outstandingly successful program 
began in a modest way in response to a 
clearly defined need and grew in response 
to increased demand for its services. 
Many of the earlier overly ambitious 
programs, on the contrary, were imposed 
by management simply because other 
stores had training departments, or 
because some one thought it would be a 
good idea to inaugurate one, without 
knowing what to expect of this good idea. 
Under such circumstances it was impos- 
sible to know whether or not the depart- 
ment was fulfilling its purpose because it 
really had no purpose. 

As arule, such top-heavy training pro- 
grams were soon discarded as costly 
experiments. While they were in them- 
selves just a flash in the pan, the trail of 
resentment and suspicion which they left 
in their wake has persisted to this day 
and has discredited the whole training 
movement in many instances. 

This suspicion is gradually dying away 
in progressive stores because of the de- 
centralization of training and the new 
policy which management has adopted 
of selecting department heads for their 
ability to teach as well as for their mer- 
chandising ability. Such people are 
replacing the shortsighted buyer of the 
old school who opposed training for fear 
of an advantage which he himself had 
not enjoyed. 

Progressive training programs are, 
today, long-term, store-wide plans such 
as management makes for its other ac- 
tivities. With periodic revision, such 
plans make it possible to determine more 
wisely the order in which various prob- 
lems shall be attacked. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES NEGLECTED 

While mistakes of policy have had 
their share in bringing many a training 
program to an early end, most of the 
failures of the past have been the result 
of a disregard of well-established educa- 
tional principles. 

Approach negative because of emphasis 
on error follow-up. One principle which 
has been ignored with disastrous results 
is that encouragement builds morale and 
increases the possibility of successful 
achievement, while criticism only arouses 


antagonism. This principle has a direct . 


application to the retail scene because 
customers are very sensitive to the mood 
of the salesforce. 

Had the first training directors ob- 
served this principle they would not have 
got off on the wrong foot by accepting 
responsibility for the reduction of errors. 
But it was not a very difficult question to 
attack and, before they knew it, this 
time-consuming business was making it 
impossible for them to engage in more 
constructive phases of training. 

If they had had time to read the only 

book? then in print on the subject of store 
training they would have found this 
good advice: 
It is not very difficult to attack the question of 
errors and this is all that some stores expect of 
an educational director. Important as the ques- 
tion of errors is, the director should not allow 
it to absorb too much of the time. Direct error 
work is always critical and negative and arouses 
only antagonism on the part of some who have 
qualifications for expert salesmanship. 


Lack of business experience prevented 
training directors from knowing that this 
problem had landed in their laps after 
considerable tossing about in the organi- 


Beulah E. Kennard, The Educational Director (New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1918). 


zation. The experience of the Filene 
store was repeated many times because 
it furnished the pattern for most of the 
early training programs. In this store 
an elaborate system of “blunder slips” 
and individual efficiency records was 
maintained until 1912 and the training 
department was_ responsible for 
follow-up. 

In 1912 ‘it had become evident that 
the training department could not con- 
tinue to give instruction to each person 
against whom an error was recorded. If 
it did it could do little else so it decided 
to devote itself to larger and more posi- 
tive problems of training and all errors 
were dealt with by floor superintend- 
ents.’* But as late as 1930, according 
to this authority, most large retail-store 
training departments had failed to get 
much beyond the point of giving instruc- 
tion for the correction of errors. 

A very few stores are today handling 
this problem of error reduction according 
to sound educational principles. In 
these stores, errors are prevented rather 
than corrected, and the work of error 
reduction is recognized as a job for man- 
agement. It is handled by a planning 
department which devises or adapts em- 
ployment tests‘ to ensure proper selec- 
tion and to determine which phases of 
training can be omitted and which re- 
quire emphasis. This department also 
makes time and motion studies’ to stand- 
ardize simple and definite training 
methods that will ensure correct per- 
formance. In this way, one store has 


3 Mary La Dame, The Filene Store (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1930). 

4The Development of Personnel Testing in Retailing 
(New York: National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
1938). 

5 Allan H. Mogensen, editor, Common Sense Applied to 
Motion and Time Study (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1932). 
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found it possible to reduce the time 
required for initial training from sixteen 
to eleven hours and from a five- to a two- 
day spread with better subsequent job 
performance than formerly. 

Failure to recognize individual differ- 
ences. A failure to recognize individual 
differences has also been a very real 
stumbling block in the path of store 
training. This has been partly the fault 
of the employment department and 
partly the fault of the training depart- 
ment. In many cases training did not 
get a fair chance because of the unsci- 
entific technique of the employment 
office. In the last few years, however, 
there has been increasing recognition of 
the fact that unless the learner has been 
selected on the basis of his interest in and 
aptitude for the work, he will be a poor 
training risk. According to the best 
employment practice today, the employ- 
ment interviewer assumes the role of a 
vocational counselor and spends his 
efforts in helping an individual to find 
work in which he can use his interests 
and abilities to the best advantage rather 
than in selling jobs or in filling jobs. 
Scientifically devised and standardized 
employment tests are a very real aid in 
this work, as already indicated. 

Even though for a number of years 
most stores have been able to attract 
people who have completed high school, 
many stores still use sugar-coated 
methods suited only to those who have 
not even been through the grades. 

The fallacy of quick results. The early 
training director was usually either a 
young woman just out of college or an 
experienced teacher with little or no 
knowledge of business. Because of her 
lack of experience, the first lacked also 
the vision to lay the foundation for per- 


manent gains. She usually fell prey to 
business pressure and made the mistake 
of being satisfied with limited improve- 
ments and quick results. Because of 
her experience, and realizing the size of 
the job, the second too often accom- 
plished little more; this realization drove 
her from one unfinished plan to another. 

The merchant, on the other hand, was, 
in most cases, a self-made man who had 
received his training in the school of 
experience and who knew even less about 
educational principles than the training 
director knew about business. More- 
over, through force of habit he was 
usually more concerned with getting 
quick results than with the methods by 
which these results were obtained. 

Thus the training program, instead of 
accomplishing its main purpose of an 
improved and constantly improving level 
of store service, in too many cases began 
as, or soon degenerated into, a series of 
sporadic raids of instruction to increase 
sales on particular occasions. 

One of the basic principles of educa- 
tion is that it is a gradual process and 
not an event. Because they violate this 
principle, educational short cuts in any 
field are doomed to failure. While it is 
always easier and quicker to tell than to 
teach, to think for people than to lead 
them to do their own thinking, telling 
is not, never was, and never will be 
teaching. 

The whole trouble hinges on the fact 
that business and educational philoso- 
phies are diametrically opposed. Busi- 
ness works against time; education re- 
quires time. Merchandising experience 
has proved that quick results are best; 
educational experience, that haste is 
waste. Merchandising deals with 
events; education, with learning proc- 
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esses. Unsatisfactory merchandise is 
easily changed, undesirable habits are 
hard tochange. Business, therefore, has 
little patience with education. Any- 
thing that takes time wastes time. Edu- 
cation has an equal disdain for the quick 
results sought by business. A quick job, 
educationally, is a superficial one because 
it fails to change habits of thought or 
action of years’ standing. To be worth 
anything, educationally, results must be 
permanent. Otherwise old habits per- 
sist and nothing has been gained, though 
much has been lost in the way of good 
will, a thing that business knows about. 

The effect of speeding-up schemes. 
High pressure has met with no greater 
success in training than in selling. 
Forced learning, like a forced sale, is 
likely to produce only ill will. It is still 
more illogical to expect quick results in 
changing the habits of mind of grown 
people than of young people attending 
school. High-pressure training meth- 
ods, in spite of their ineffectiveness, still 
persist in most stores, although these 
stores have long since discarded high- 
pressure selling methods. Four years 
ago the salesperson’s point of view on 
such methods came to light in a report on 
a study which the Committee of the Per- 
sonnel Group of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association made in five New 
York and Brooklyn stores. This report 
showed that over half the salespeople 
who had been employed from one to 
three weeks considered their initial train- 
ing confusing. They complained that 
their system lessons had been too long 
and had attempted to cover too much 
subject matter at one time. 


* The Effect of Personnel Procedure on the Job Attitude 
of Salespeople (New York: National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 1934). 


In its main business of improving the 
general level of service throughout the 
store, training has made less progress, on 
the whole, than it has made in this mat- 
ter of initial training. This problem 
involves working with experienced peo- 
ple whose long-standing habits are hard 
to change and who feel no need for im- 
provement. In dealing with this group, 
training still relies, in most cases, on one 
or the other of the early speeding-up 
processes—inspirational drives or con- 
tests. While such methods are effective 
for a little while, no speeding-up process 
gives permanent results, nor can it be 
used as a permanent method. It works 
just like cramming for school tests. It is 
all right while it lasts, but it does well to 
last over night. 

Just as soon as the contest is over the 
group relaxes and begins to fall back into 
its old habits until service reaches such 
a state that another contest is launched. 
The whole psychology of such methods is 
wrong because it amounts to saying, 
“When the store wants really good 
service it always lets you know and pays 
extra for it.” 


SUBSTITUTES FOR SPEED IN TRAINING 
What, then, is the solution? It may 


lie in some of the sound educational 


undertakings which progressive stores 
have tried during the last few years after 
having satisfied themselves of the folly 
of quack methods in costly experiments 
extending over a period of twenty years. 

Flying squad. One such undertaking 
consists in setting up within the store a 
system of personnel exchange in the form 
of a “flying squad’’ or permanent con- 
tingent force whereby the store builds 
up a resource group of well-trained young 
people who can be rushed from slow to 
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busy sections. Some of the advantages 
of such an arrangement are obvious. 
Not only does it reduce employment, 
training, and error costs, but it provides 
customers with a much higher level of 
service than that which they formerly 
received at the hands of hastily hired and 
trained extras. Not so obvious, per- 
haps, is the fact that it releases the waste 
effort entailed in old-fashioned hurry-up 
methods of training. This effort can 
now be used toward more constructive 
ends in a continuous process of training. 
This will, if continued for half of twenty 
years, lead to a constantly improving level 
of service throughout the store as these 
permanent contingents become perma- 
nent salespeople in regular departments. 

Since young people who are selected 
for this force must obviously be unu- 
sually alert and eager for a career, they 
must be provided with incentive. This 
means that the educational principle of 
motivation must be observed, if this 
experiment is to be permanently success- 
ful. In the past, it has been consciously 
ignored with disastrous results. In 1918 
Miss Kennard sounded the first printed 
warning against this mistake, “‘A teacher 
can give information and develop ability, 
but the store must supply the incentive 
through increased wages or promotion, 
as the employee earns such advance- 
ments.””” 

Yet these many years the absence of 
incentive for improvement has continued 
to be a very real impediment to training. 
Fortunately, progress has been made in 
this respect in the last few years. Peri- 
odic personnel review, for example, has 
opened up possibilities for arousing and 
maintaining interest in a sustained effort 
to improve job performance. Where 
this and similar methods are in opera- 


7 Kennard, op. cit., p. 25. 


tion, the permanent contingent force 
should mean real progress toward store- 
wide improvement in service. 
George-Deen plans. During the last 
six months this idea has been carried a 
step farther in several cities where a 
whole group of large stores has profited 
from the use of Federal and State or local 
funds appropriated under the George- 
Deen Act for training in the distributive 
occupations. Under this plan in one 
large city, a small mature group of high- 
school graduates, each acceptable to the 
employment managers of several depart- 
ment stores, is being trained for lunch- 
hour relief. Three hours a day are 
devoted to store work and three to 
classes in a local school building. Store 
tours provide opportunity to study vari- 
ous phases of the organization at first 
hand, and frequent meetings of store 
executives with the group in the school 
building help to tie up the store work and 
the classwork® in a very practical way. 
This experiment has succeeded so well 
that it will be continued with the inten- 
tion of building: up a resource group of 
desirable young people who have quali- 
fied themselves through special training 
for special posts in particular stores, as 
they fall vacant, in much the same way 
as the permanent contingent force. 
Stores in other cities would be wise to 
make use of this free adjunct to their 
training department because they have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
from such an arrangement. It simplifies 
the task of the training department 
because it will have a better trained and 
more interested group to begin with. It 
gives the stores a group of beginners who 


§ The course of instruction last year included seventy 
hour lessons in salesmanship, thirty in store organization, 
one hundred in textiles, fifty in color, line, and design, and 
fifty in fashion. 
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should be successful, confident, and 
happy in jobs for which they have pre- 
pared themselves at an age where they 
are forming their work habits. It gives 
them an opportunity to get the best high- 
school graduates, as other trades and 
professions are doing, instead of people 
who have turned to store work simply 
because they are prepared for nothing, 
or have failed at everything else. It 
elevates store work and gives it a new 
dignity in the eyes of young people who 
tend to have greater respect for work 
requiring preparation. 

The George-Deen Act, appropriations 
under which became available the first 
of the year, has significance for all stores 
large and small. It provides for two 
other types of classes besides that just 
described—classes for regularly em- 
ployed salespeople in the evening or 
during working hours, and codperative 
classes for high-school students. It 
provides a way for small stores to offer 
their employees the training advantages 
that have been available only in large 
stores. 

Teachers must be qualified store people 
—training directors, store managers, 
buyers, display men. The success of 
this venture rests with retailers who have 
a responsibility in developing it to their 
own best interests. They should be 
willing to meet with school superintend- 
ents in order to decide upon community 
needs, to recommend teachers from their 
stores, and to help in the selection of 
students for codperative high-school 
courses. Only by helping in such ways 
will they make this program of benefit 
to retailing. 


® Interested stores should contact the local director of 
distributive occupations or ask the school board to 
appoint one. 


Coéperative high schools. Another co- 
6perative development for school and 
store education is purely a local arrange- 
ment between stores and high schools. 
It has been in successful operation for 
years in many large cities such as Balti- 
more, Boston, New York, Minneapolis, 
Toledo, Omaha, and Chicago. It pro- 
vides training for nonselling jobs, for 
young people still in high school. One 
New York store which employs several 
hundred of these codperatives says it 
finds them more interested and more 
businesslike than those who have not 


enjoyed this type of training. 
TRAINING BECOMING MORE IMPORTANT 


Many factors point to an increasing 
importance of the training function in 
the future. One is the changed attitude 
toward training which suggests the possi- 
bility of greater opportunity for service. 
As time goes on, training activi ies are 
commanding greater respect and codp- 
eration. This is partly due to the fact 
that the staff has passed through the 
pioneering stage and is now better 
equipped by experience to cope with its 
problems. 

Educational background of employees. 
Other influences have contributed their 
part toward bringing about a more recep- 
tive attitude and toward increasing the 
effectiveness of training. Not only have 
improved methods of employee selection 
given the staff innately better training 
risks to begin with, but throughout the 
organization it is dealing with people who 
either have a greater educational back- 
ground or are more alert to the advan- 
tages of education than formerly. Be- 
ginners are at least high-school 
graduates, not only because of increasing 
educational requirements for employ- 
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ment, but because of a rising compulsory 
school attendance age. Year by year, 
the number of department heads who are 
college graduates with specialized train- 
ing in business administration and retail- 
ing has increased. More recently the 
older workers have been coming under 
the influence of the adult-education 
movement. These forces, combined 
with incentives financial and humane, 
are giving training a better and better 
opportunity to achieve worth-while 
results. 

Current social movements. Not only 
is training more welcome than it used to 
be, but such influences as the consumer 
movement, the labor movement, and 
social legislation tend to increase the 
need for it. Not the least of these is the 
consumer movement. A better in- 
formed customer is creating a demand for 
a better trained salesforce. Even label- 
ing, which might be expected to satisfy 
the modern consumer’s thirst for facts, 
is increasing the salesperson’s need for a 
broader background of merchandise 
knowledge to answer customers’ ques- 
tions and objections. 

Because many workers think that 
union membership entitles them to hold 
their posts no matter what they do, the 
labor movement is creating a need for a 
new type of training, largely an indi- 
vidual one, that will improve employer- 
employee relations. Social legislation 
has also created the need for a different 
type of training on account of the greater 
stability of employment to which it 
leads. 


THE TRAINING STAFF OF THE FUTURE 


Engaged in indirect training. Will 
these new demands require a larger train- 
ing staff? Chances are against their 


doing so for many reasons. Chief among 
these is the fact that direct train- 
ing is a thing of the past except in a few 
instances, such as initial training. A 
number of influences are tending to 
reduce the need for even this type of 
training, notably the maintenance of a 
permanent contingent force, lower labor 
turnover generally, and increased recog- 
nition of the human factor in business. 
The trend is definitely toward multiply- 
ing the effectiveness of the present staff 
by the number of department heads that 
it can train to take over the training 
of department personnel. Authorities 
agree that the huge staffs of former years 
were never needed, and that, with decen- 
tralized training, the staff of the future, 
even in the largest stores, will not likely 
much exceed the number required to 
work with the merchandise managers of 
each merchandise division. 

Everything tends toward a reduction 
in the amount of direct training, a reduc- 
tion in training wastes through the use of 
time and motion studies, and a reduction 
in duplication of effort through greater 
dependence upon outside agencies. 
While these were, in many cases, de- 
pression measures to reduce costs, they 
have effected such improvement in other 
ways that it is logical to expect the train- 
ing function to continue to be modified 
by the tendency to do only those kinds 
of direct training which it can do more 
economically or better than any one else. 

Making use of outside agencies. An 
increasing use of the outside agencies is 
something to expect as time goes on. 
The training job is so comprehensive 
that there is no justification for the 
duplication of those phases of training 
that can be standardized and handled 
by some central agency. Groups of 
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stores have many times considered the 
establishment of a central training bu- 
reau to eliminate what has been for so 
long accepted as a necessary evil. 
Stores agree that such an arrangement is 
desirable, but the plan has, so far, never 
been carried out because some stores 
cling tenaciously to the idea that their 
problems are so different. 

It is true that every store has its own 
peculiar problems, but it is also true that 
all stores have a certain number of com- 
mon problems. To the extent that it 
could solve these common problems, a 
central training bureau would undoubt- 
edly justify itself economically. 

Four recent developments have com- 
bined to make this plan seem more feasi- 
ble: the trend toward the adoption of a 
standard salescheck, shorter working 
hours, Federal legislation, and the labor 
movement. Shorter working hours 
make such a plan more attractive 
because, with the five-day week, it takes 
longer for training to permeate. But the 
thing that promises to make it seem more 
desirable is the recent George-Deen 
legislation appropriating Federal funds 
for this very purpose. In many commu- 
nities, stores, especially smaller stores, 
have already taken advantage of this 
opportunity with worth-while results. 
The labor movement also is putting a 
heavy responsibility on the labor union 
to provide stores with members who are 
properly trained. The time may not 
be far distant when the unions will have 
to conduct training courses or codperate 
in their administration. 

Such training outside the store is by 
no means a new idea. It has for years 
been in successful operation in some 
cities where a school of retailing exists. 
Classes or group meetings have been 


held under the auspices of the school for 
the codperating stores in the school 
itself, in one centrally located store, or 
progressively in different stores. Such 
courses, though held in the evening, have 
attracted large enrollments. 

Those who regard such an idea as 
impractical have only to consider the 
medical schools and the engineering 
schools to realize what possibilities such 
a plan has. Yet their graduates must 
learn to adapt themselves and apply 
their training to particular organizations 
or clienteles. Is there more justification 
for stores setting up elaborate training 
machinery that duplicates that of other 
stores or schools than there would be for 
each hospital to maintain its own medical 
school, or each manufacturing plant its 
own engineering school? 

The training director of the future. The 
work of the training director of the future 
will be different in many respects, but it 
will undoubtedly continue to increase in 
importance. Training has already come 
to be a much bigger job than was at first 
realized. The training director in pro- 
gressive stores now acts not in a teaching 
capacity, but in a supervisory, codér- 
dinating, and consulting capacity— 
corresponding, in a sense, to that of the 
sales-promotion manager. 


ANSWERS TO TRUE AND FALSE QUIZ ON PAGE 73 


1. False 11. True 21. False 31. False 
2. True 12. False 22. False 32. False 
3. False 13. True 23. True 33. True 
4. True 14. True 24. False 34. True 
5. True 15. False 25. True 35. False 
6. False 16. False 26. True 36. False 
7. True 17. False 27. False 37. False 
8. False 18. False 28. False 38. True 
9. False 19. True 29. False 39. False 
10. False 20. True 30. True 40. False 


Book Reviews 


Elements of Retail Merchandising, by 
John W. Wingate and Norris A. 
Brisco. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1938. 


In 1923, the authors of this book presented 
the first college courses dealing with the mathe- 
matical and technical phases of retail merchan- 
dising. 

During fifteen years, these courses have been 
expanded and revised and have now been crys- 
tallized into two companion books: Buying for 
Retail Stores and Elements of Retail Merchandis- 
ing. In 1937, the authors prepared the former 
dealing with the buying function. The present 
work presents the analytical and statistical 
aspects of the subject; together, the books repre- 
sent a complete treatment of retail merchandis- 
ing in its many phases. 

While the books have been designed expressly 
for classroom use, they are also meeting the 
needs of store executives who wish to analyze 
and organize their own experience so as to make 
better decisions in the future. 


Profitable Specialty Shop Operation, by 
George C. Engel and Martin O. Kahn. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1938. 


The principles of successtul merchandising 
have been ably presented in many general books. 
The next step is to apply these principles to 
specific lines of goods. A beginning has been 
made in this direction by two of the top execu- 
tives of Jane Engel and Affiliated Stores—that 
smart organization that really knows how to 
operate a dress shop successfully. 

In short, readable chapters, they cover nearly 
every phase of the specialty-shop business. 
This book should be read by every person going 
into the retail business for himself. And even 
the buyers in the large stores will find much 
information to aid them in better buying, in 
better selling, and in practising better leadership 
of their salespeople. 

J. W. W. 
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Designing Women, by Margaretta Byers. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1938. 


Designing Women comes as a corollary to 
Miss Hawes’s Fashion is Spinach. The latter 
has argued brilliantly that women should wear 
styles suited to their physical and temperamen- 
tal qualities and not follow fashion blindly. 
Miss Byers also believes that women should put 
becomingness first and fashion second, but she 
goes a step further: she shows specifically how 
to achieve distinction in dress. She discusses 
the needs of different figure types, face types, 
coloring types, and temperament types, and 
shows how to dress suitably for different occa- 
sions and different occupations. 

There is a section also on wardrobe planning 
and getting one’s money’s worth. Of fourteen 
points on budgeting, the following are especially 
striking. 

Can I give the proposed article of apparel a dual or 


multiple personality? Is it a high style riding for a fall? 
Is it likely to become a Ford—be worn by the masses? 


Women who want to choose clothes that will 
do something for them and salespeople that want 
to help them succeed should not simply read 
this book, but rather study it. The subject 
matter cannot be mastered by a cursory reading. 
To acquire the fine art of making women beauti- 
ful is not a matter of a few hours’ investigation. 
But it is to be hoped that readers of this book 
will be motivated to look more critically at the 
clothes they see worn about them. The prin- 
ciples of good taste, gradually acquired, will 
come to activate them in choosing clothes for 
themselves and for others. 

J. W. W. 


What People Want From Business, by 
J. David Hauser. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 


245 pages. 


The chief condition causing employee- 
employer differences today is a lack of considera- 
tion for the individual. Business’s basic need is 
to know more about the relative significance of 
the worker’s wants and interests. These are 
two of the important conclusions brought out 
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by Mr. Hauser in his book, What People Want 
From Business. Mr. Hauser reports the results 
of an investigation into employee and executive 
attitude and finds the morale of both being 
affected by the same managerial errors. 

The ever-present demand for better pay and 
shorter hours, according to Mr. Hauser, is not 
an expression of the most fundamental employee 
difficulties. Wages and hours are overempha- 
sized because they areconcrete. The real causes 
of dissatisfaction are: (a) vaguely defined re- 
sponsibility; (b) incomplete authority to accom- 
plish results; and (c) inadequate assistance when 
desired 


What People Want From Business also goes 
briefly into the consumer problems, pointing out 
that the tendency for some organizations to 
ignore the customer has caused widespread 
resentment which is the foundation of much of 
the current attack on business. 

Mr. Hauser’s book presents a fresh and much 
needed point of view into employee-employer 
relationships. It should do much to open the 
door to better understanding of one of our most 
pressing economic problems. 

O. P. R. 


The Handbook of Advertising, edited by 
E. B. Weiss, F. C. Kendall, and Car- 
roll B. Larrabee. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 


518 pages. 


Unlike most books on advertising, in each of 
which one author covers all phases of the sub- 
ject, The Handbook of Advertising was written 
by seventeen different authors, every one an 
expert on his particular topic. Edited by three 
leaders in the field of advertising, E. B. Weiss, 
vice-president of the Grey Advertising Agency; 
F. C. Kendall, editor of Advertising and Selling; 
and Carroll B. Larrabee, managing editor of 
Printers’ Ink, the book is made up of separate 
chapters by recognized specialists. Among 
them are Harford Powel, who wrote the chapter 
on advertising copy, H. K. Boice, who con- 
tributed the chapter on radio, and Frank R. 
Coutant, who prepared the chapter on testing 
advertising copy. Thus The Handbook of Adver- 
tising is perhaps the most authoritative survey 
of current advertising practices that is available. 

The Handbook is more complete than most 


advertising books in that it includes full dis- 
cussions of certain advertising and promotional 
devices, such as premiums and contests, that 
are widely employed today, but that are inade- 
quately treated in previously published books. 
The authors have boiled down their material 
so that they have left only the essence of the 
various subjects. They have made the book so 
practical that it will be of everyday use to 
experienced advertising executives; yet they 
have presented the information so simply that 
it may be understood readily by beginners in 
advertising and by business executives to whom 
the supervision of advertising is but one of a 
number of daily responsibilities. 
C. M. E. 


Legal Phases of Advertising, by Francis 
Finkelhor. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938, 345 pages. 


Perhaps no book on advertising in recent years 
fills such a need as Francis Finkelhor’s Legal 
Phases of Advertising. For a long while adver- 
tisers have been wishing for such a book—a book 
that would bring together for quick reference 
all the facts that they need to know in order that 
they may stay “within the law’’ in the prepara- 
tion and publication of their advertising mate- 
rial. Mr. Finkelhor’s book provides in conven- 
ient, concise form all the more important legal 
principles and practices applicable to adver- 
tising. 

The subject matter is grouped admirably into 
five sections, in the order in which the advertiser 
encounters the various problems in his daily 
work. In successio® the five sections deal with 
the problems which pertain to (1) the contents 
of the advertisement, such as ideas, names, testi- 
monials, contests, and trading stamps; (2) the 
relationship between the advertiser and competitors, 
such as the doctrine of unfair competition, the 
trade-mark law, and the Federal Trade Act; 
(3) the relationship between the advertiser and the 
consumer, such as false advertising legislation; 
(4) the relationship between advertiser and media, 
such as the newspaper and the radio; and (5) the 
relationship between the advertiser and assisting 
organizations, such as advertising agencies. Sec- 
tions 2 and 3 are recommended especially in 
view of the current interest in fair-trade legisla- 
tion and in the consumer movement. 

C. M. E. 


